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Farming on Vacant City Lots. 


URING these times of agricultural depression the 

profits realized by farmers, even under the best con- 
ditions, are meagre enough, and, therefore, when Mayor 
Pingree, of Detroit, first conceived the idea of utilizing 
vacant city lots for the growing of potatoes by the unem- 
ployed of that city—that is, by men who were generally 
quite ignorant of the theory and practice of cultivating the 
soil—the experiment was looked upon as visionary, if not 
ridiculous. The result of the first year’s cultivation, how- 
ever, which enabled nearly one thousand families to sup- 
port themselves through the winter by their crops alone, 
stimulated certain public-spirited citizens of New York to 
make a similar effort here, and the result is published in 
No. 1 of the periodical No/es, published by the New York 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. Of 
course, the philanthropic aspect of this experiment is the 
one of prime importance. The result proves that many 
persons who own vacant land would prefer to have it cul- 
tivated instead of lying idle and unproductive, and that a 
very limited area will suffice to raise enough vegetables to 
contribute largely to the support of a family through the 
winter. It proves, too, that very many of the destitute 
people in tenement-houses are willing to work and can be 
made to support themselves with a very little help advanced 
asaloan. Besides this, the project offers a natural plan for 
giving to the people who dwell in stifling tenement-houses 
opportunity to work for themselves in the open air and 
under healthful conditions. It gives mothers the advan- 
tage of taking their children out of the heated houses and 
giving them a taste of rural life. It enables the superan- 
nuated and partially crippled to support themselves. In 
addition to these advantages, the entire scheme has a sub- 
Stantial business basis, with none of the odious and de- 
pressing suggestions of a charity. 

N; aturally, however, the educational side of this vacant- 
lot farming will have a special interest to readers of a 
journal devoted to the art of cultivating the soil. Whatever 
is the. fundamental reason for the widespread discontent 
with rural life now prevalent, for the general exodus from 
the country to the town, for deserted farms and the depre- 
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ciation in the value of land, every one admits that the one 
thing needed to insure a living profit from the cultivation of 
the soil is greater skill and higher intelligence applied to 
agricultural practice. A very striking proof of this is given 
in another leaflet published by this same association, and 
entitled Am Inquiry into the Causes of Agricultural Depression 
in New York Siate. An observing agent—a Pennsylvania 
farmer named J. W. Kjelgaard—was employed to travel 
through the agricultural districts of New York for the pur- 
pose of making inquiries and reporting on the various 
phases of this problem, and he observed a singular air of 
prosperity in the farms about Ithaca which he had not 
met with elsewhere. The reason for this was discovered 
to be that an agricultural experiment station was in the 
centre of this fortunate area. This is a significant fact, and 
Mr. Kjelgaard reported that all farmers agreed that the sta- 
tion was an obvious help to them. He found, too, that a 
hundred miles from Ithaca one man who had taken a course 
of agricultural training at Cornell University was carrying 
the benefit of his knowledge to his neighbors, so that they 
were plainly profiting by it. Correspondence with the other 
stations brought out the fact that the stations were all bear- 
ing excellent fruit in this direction. Farmers in distant 
parts of the state not only write to inquire as to the best 
methods of cultivation of particular crops, and how to ward 
off the ravages of disease and insects, but they actually 
come to the station in considerable numbers to see and to 
learn. 

In every city where this vacant-lot farming has been 
successful the soil has been cultivated in accordance with 
the teachings of science. The original ignorance on the 
part of some of these tenement-house farmers as to the 
simplest principles of plant structure and plant growth was 
almost pathetic, but pains were taken to show them how 
land should be broken up, how the fertilizer should be used, 
how the seed should be sown, and how the plants should 
be set, with the reasons for these operations. Every pro- 
cess from the very beginning to the end was carefully 
supervised, so that this vacant-lot farming, apart from its 
direct pecuniary profit, had a much more important func- 
tion as a school of agriculture. It not only furnished health- 
ful and profitable work for a great many people, but it 
gave these same unskilled people an opportunity to use their 
minds ; it encouraged thought and aroused sluggish intel- 
lectual processes. These people are actually learning a 
trade, an honorable and profitable trade, and learning it in 
the best way possible. A man who raises half an acre 
of potatoes and early vegetables under wise direction need 
no longer call himself unskilled, and it is his own fault if he 
is shiftless. It may be added that these tenement-house 
farmers learn a great many things besides the mere culti- 
vation of land. They learn, for example, how to sell— 
that is, how to transact business in the most effective way. 
Of course, potatoes and vegetables sold from a miniature 
farm at wholesale prices would not pay ordinary wages. 
But the potatoes, instead of being sold by the barrel, are, in 
many instances, handed out by the quart and half-peck at 
the best retail prices. In this way these small farmers 
learn the value of quality in their products. They find that 
they can take a bunch of choice radishes, freshly picked 
from the ground and carefully put up, and sell it for five or 
six cents when the market rate is only two or. three cents. 
The quality of some of the products of this experiment may 
be estimated by the fact that the second prize at the late 
Live Stock Show in this city was awarded to the potato 
exhibit from these vacant-lot farms. 

We cannot but assume that many of these tenement- 
house farmers who have had the advantage of this year of 
schooling will discover that there is a happier and whole- 
somer life for them outside of the congested districts of 
great cities. It would not be surprising if some of the 
graduates of these schools, who have learned to make a 
livelihood by truck-farming, should go into the rural dis- 
tricts and instruct farmers in their own calling. Now, it is 
the ambition of the country boy to get to the city, whilethe 
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inhabitants of even the most crowded city districts have an 
absolute antipathy for the country. If this system can be 
made to work in one or two cities, why should it not be 
made to work in all, and why may we not hope that if this 
practice is adopted generally and intelligently in different 
cities that this will prove the beginning in a small way of 
the return from the city to the country? And if, under capa- 
ble instruction, agriculture can be made profitable in city 
lots, and if the good example of experiment stations is 
visible in better farming all about them, why should not 
actual instruction in agriculture be made a part of the cur- 
riculum of rural common schools? It certainly is not too 
much to hope that we can have advanced dairy schools in 
the grazing districts and experimental instruction in fruit 
culture, or in truck-farming, or in any other branches of 
agriculture in the locations best adapted to each. 

We have only touched upon a few of the points which 
are suggested by this instructive pamphlet, which is pub- 
lished in this city at 105 East Twenty-second Street, and can be 
bought for ten cents. No public-spirited man or woman can 
read it without feeling that a new and promising outlet for 
philanthropic activity is here presented, while any one 
interested in the cultivation of the soil will find here sub- 
ject-matter for reflection and a new and striking proof of 
the value of intensive farming. The illustrations, from 
photographs of natural scenes, are a most helpful addition 
to the text, which, it may be added, is a clear, straightfor- 
ward and forcible piece of work from a literary point of 
view. 


Rate of Growth of Loblolly Pine. 


HE rate of growth of Loblolly Pine, Pinus Tada, may 

be fairly indicated by the analysis of 47 individual 
trees, which were selected for the study in the Division of 
Forestry on various sites within the geographical range of 
the species. The comparison of the growth of Loblolly 
Pine on sites of different descriptions also throws some 
light upon the silvicultural requirements of this species, 
and suggests forest conditions favorable or unfavorable to 
its development. 

Heicut Growtu.—The height growth of Loblolly Pine is 
very vigorous. For the first 10 years it reaches a height 
from 18 to 20 feet, thus producing from 22 to 23 inches 
annually. The second decade seems to be the period of 
most rapid height growth, during which period the annual 
accretion gradually increases and reaches the maximum 
between the 15th and 2oth year, that maximum being 
somewhat more than 24 inches. With the third decade the 
annual accretion begins to lessen, though the height growth 
is still vigorous, and gives an annual increase from 15 to 16 
inches. A tree 30 years old is 50 feet high. From the 3oth 
year the decrease in the height accretion becomés more 
noticeable ; for the next 20 years the stem lengthens only by 
20 feet, or by an annual increase of only 12 inches. A tree 
50 years old will be 70 feet high. From this age the annual 
height growth decreases considerably, being nine inches for 
the sixth and seventh decades, and six inches for eighth 
and ninth decades. Thus a tree at the goth year of its age 
reaches a height of 95 feet. At this age the Loblolly Pine 
actually reaches its full height growth, for the height accre- 
tion after 90 years becomes in most situations insignificant, 
and does not exceed more than from three or four inches 
annually. 

Though such a rate of growth in height may be looked 
upon as a rapid one, still we learn from the analysis of the 
individuals taken from sites of better descriptions that the 
capacity of this species is considerably greater than that 
shown by the average of all the trees analyzed ; for which 
the forest conditions, to be sure, were far from being favor- 
able ones in all cases. We find among the trees measured 
one 36 years old with a height of 77 instead of the 56 feet 
average. The excess of 21 feet is due to the more favora- 
ble conditions under which it grew. The tree was taken 
from a grove of the same age and size, and dense enough 
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to keep the individuals constantly in a struggle for light, 
forcing them to lengthen their boles and to lift their crowns 
above the others. Another tree taken from young growth 
of Long-leaf Pine mixed with Loblolly Pine reached in 44 
years a height of 76 instead of 65 feet. We find also in the 
tree records two individuals 100 years old, with a total 
height of 118 instead of the average 98 feet. These in- 
stances show that the height growth of Loblolly Pine could 
be considerably increased by proper care. 

Diameter Growtu.—The stage of most rapid diameter 
growth of Loblolly Pine occurs in the first 10 years, during 
which it forms a stem of two and a half inches at breast 
height (bark excluded). The second decade shows a de- 
crease to 2.3 inches, the third to 2.2 inches, the fourth to 
two inches ; a tree 40 years old would, therefore, be about 
10 inches in diameter at breast height, including the bark. 
The diameter accretion continues to decrease with age, 
being 1.8 inches for the fifth, 1.6 inches for the sixth and 
1.5 inches for seventh decade.. A tree 80 years old at breast 
height is 17 inches in diameter, including bark. From the 
8oth to rooth year the diameter increases with two inches, 
and the average accretion for the 1oth decade becomes less 
than one inch. The diameter growth of Loblolly Pine, 
then, follows the same law which was observed for Long- 
leaf Pine—that is, the diameter accretion invariably de- 
creases with age, while the area accretion remains almost 
the same. From the table of growth given below itis seen 
that, with the exception of the first three decades, the areas 
formed on the cross-sections for each of all the successive 
decades are almost equal, while the width of the rings 
changes gradually from two anda half millimeters, which is 
the width of a ring for the fourth decade, to 1.2 millimeters, 
which is the width of a ring of the roth decade. This law 
has a biological significance. It shows that the mass in- 
crement, allotted to each of the stages of growth into which 
the tree development may be divided, is equally distributed 
over the years constituting the period. The successive 
layers being spread over a larger surface area are, therefore, 
successively thinner. The value of this law will be more 
appreciated if looked at from a practical forestry point of 
view. It establishes a definite relation between the area 
accretion and the number of years required for its forma- 
tion ; it says that the ratio between them is a constant one. 
This constant factor may be obtained from the analysis of 
a large number of trees, and once determined, it may be 
applied in anticipating the average diameter dimensions of 
a tree at any given age, for then a simple multiplication of 
the factor and age is required to establish the area, and 
hence the diameter for that age. The knowledge of the 
dimensions of a tree at any given age, and hence the 
knowledge of the future yield and increment of the forest 
at any given period of its life, is the corner-stone on which 
forestry economy bases its financial calculations. 

Mass Accretion. —The rate of volume growth of Loblolly 
Pine is subjected to the law observed to betrue with regard 
to all other species. It begins comparatively slow, in- 
creases gradually with age until it reaches its maximum 
point, remaining at that point for a few years, then enters 
into a stage of growth where the volume accretion becomes 
smaller again. From the table given below it is seen 
that Loblolly Pine produces for the first 50 years 25 cubic 
feet and grows with an average annual accretion of half a 
cubic foot. For the next 25 years it produces as much as 
for the first 50 years. A tree 70 years old has a volume of 
49 cubic feet. From the 7oth to the rooth year the volume 
accretion equals 40 cubic feet, and the total volume of a 
Loblolly at 100 years is 89 cubic feet. In the table is 
shown the increase of volume for every 10 years. Exam- 
ining the last two columns of the table it will be seen that 
while the current accretion, passing its maximum point in 
the ninth decade, begins to lessen, the average ann ual 
accretion still increases, approaching its maximum between 
100 and 110 years. By that time the average annual accre- 
tion will become equal to the current accretion; that sig- 
nifies, as we already know, that here Loblolly Pine reaches 
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- the stage of its maximum growth, and the rotation for maxi- 
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mum production would lie between 100 and 110 years. It 
may be said, unhesitatingly, that Loblolly Pine is a rapid- 
growing species. It produces in 100 years wood almost 
double the amount of that of Long-leaf Pine; it grows well 
under the conditions in which we find it now; it grows 
better on sites of better descriptions ; it requires a good deal 
of moisture ; it needs plenty of light and is sensitive to 
light conditions, especially when it is approaching the state 
of maturity ; it does better when mixed with other species 
than when left to itself. 








RATE OF GROWTH OF LOBLOLLY PINE. 
(Published in advance by permission of the Division of Forestry.) 
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Among the trees analyzed we note a ‘few which found 
all the requirements of this species necessary for rapid 
development. Tree No. 216, 101 years old, was taken from 
ayoung growth of Long-leaf Pine, with the scattering mature 
Loblolly Pine. Tree No. 297, 100 years old, was taken froma 
moderately dense forest of Pinus Tada, mixed with Cuban 
Pine, Liriodendron, Magnolia, Laurel Oak, with an under- 
growth varying in density, of Red Bay and Andromeda. 











RATE OF GROWTH OF THE TWO BEST LOBLOLLY PINES. 





| Diameter with bark 








Height. (breast-high). Volume. 

Tree No. Tree No. Tree No. 
Age . . . 
\- @6° | 3267 26 297 26 297 
| Feet. } Inches. Cubic feet. 2. 
io | 20 | 20 5.2 5.2 hoe ee 
20° as 80 | 10.2 8.2 | 13.6 
30 60 | 70 10.4. | 13.8 18.0 31.4 
40 73 80 ino. t 176 320 42.8 
50 ee eee 15.0 | 20.0 51.1 61.4 
60 go | 95 17 0 | 22.8 69.5 87.7 
70 95 | 100 19.0 | 24.8 g1.6 | 109.1 
80 100 | «105 20.4 | 262 112.3. | 123.8 
go | 105 112 21 6 | 27.4 | 1297 | 147.8 
100 | 118 | 28.6 167.3 











Tree No. 26, g2 years old, was taken from an open forest 
of Loblolly Pines, intermixed with various Oaks and Gums, 
with a dense undergrowth of the deciduous species named. 
In all cases there was a sufficient supply of moisture ; in 
all cases the forest was a mixed one, and the different spe- 
cies, due to difference in age and habits, formed a canopy 
of varying height, a roof of two, three or four stories. Each 
story had its favorable influence: the first, formed by the 
undergrowth, protected the ground from the burning sun ; 
the second and the third shaded the trunks and cleared off 


the limbs of the taller trees, whose perfectly free crowns 
received all the light necessary to make them thrifty. The 
dense position of the many trunks of all species constitut- 
ing the forest checked the winds, preventing the litter, 
the manure of the forest, from being blown away and the 
moisture from being rapidly evaporated. The rate of 
growth of the favorites is remarkable in consequence. 
Tree No. 216, 101 years old, formed 167 cubic feet in a 
trunk 111 feet- high and 26 inches in diameter at breast 
height. The second table gives the progressive develop- 
ment of the diameter, height and volume growth of trees 
No. 26 and No. 297. 

Comparing these figures with those given in the table of 
average rate of growth, it will be seen that Loblolly Pine 
for the first 50 years, if properly managed, would produce 
double the amount of wood which it produces under the 
usual natural conditions. It will be seen that for 65 to 
70 years Loblolly Pine could form a trunk of ‘the same 
dimensions, with the same amount of merchantable timber, 
as that which it forms now in 100 years. The rotation 
consequently could be brought down to the 7oth year. In 
other words, by the employment of knowledge and skill, 
each dollar could have been realized 30 years earlier and 
could have earned in the 30 years, at three per cent. com- 
pound interest, $1.42, which is lost by the absence of 
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Foreign Correspondence. 


London Letter. 


Apvonis Amurensis.—This interesting plant was described 
and figured in Regel and Herder's Plante Raddeane, and in 
a Japanese work, entitled Yuko /Juso Shin Dsu, there isa 
series of no less than twenty-one colored figures represent- 
ing distinct varieties and showing that this species must 
have long held a prominent place among garden-plants in 
the far east. There are double and single flowered varie- 
ties, others yellow or greenish yellow, or orange or bright 
red. Plants of a yellow-flowered variety are now flower- 
ing in the rock-garden at Kew, probably for the first time 
in Europe. In habit this species resembles Adonis Pyre- 
naica, but it differs from that species in not having hooked 
achenes. The flowers on the Kew plant are yellow, over 
an inch across and not unlike those of the common A. 
vernalis. The leaves are comparatively long-stalked, loose 
and finely cut, suggesting the leaves of a Carrot. It is pos- 
sible that some of the bright-colored varieties of A. Amu- 
rensis have been introduced from Japan into American 
gardens, but, so far as can be ascertained, they have never 
been grown in England, and, judging them by the pictures 
in the Japanese work above named, they are well worth a 
place in the garden to flower in early spring. 

LeucojuM CARPATHICUM.—This name was given by Her- 
bert to an exceptionally large-flowered variety of Leucojum 
vernum, the Snowflake which grows wild in the south of 
England, and is one of the most charming of the early har- 
bingers of spring in the garden. Plants of the former were 
exhibited this week by Mr. Ware, the Tottenham nursery- 
man, and were awarded a first-class certificate by the Royal 
Horticultural Society. The leaves are broader, the scapes 
taller and the flowers about twice as large as in the type, and 
as each scape bore two flowers the effect of a tuft of plants 
in bloom was exceptionally pleasing. The nodding bell- 
shaped flowers were over an inch in diameter and white, 
with a conspicuous spot of bright green near the tip of each 
segment. 

Gatantuus Etwesu, var. F. Fert.—This is an unusually 
large-flowered variety of the king of Snowdrops, but I have 
seen plenty quite as large among the millions of this plant 
that stud the lawns, borders and wild gardens at Kew. It 
is impossible to speak too highly of a plant which is almost 
dirt cheap if procured from big dealers, and which can be 
dibbled into lawns and borders by boys to produce a dis- 
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play of flowers fora month or more in the dawn of the 
year. 

Iris styLosa.—This beautiful and deliciously fragrant Iris 
has been flowering freely in the open air at Kew since the 
middle of December, and is likely to keep on till well into 
the spring. Planted against the south wall of a greenhouse, 
with its roots pressing against the bricks, it has formed 
dense tufts of elegant linear leaves a foot or so high, and 
rising among or above these are numerous flowers of a 
lavender-blue, blue-purple or white color, and varying in 
size from four inches to two inches in diameter. There are 
some half a dozen named varieties, all beautiful, all very 
fragrant, and a bunch of them in a vase in a room in mid- 
winter is in every sense adelight. They last three or four 
days if cut just as they are unfolding, and they are pro- 
duced in such abundance that half a dozen plants will keep 
up a constant supply of cut flowers if the weather be not 
too severe. Although an old species, this Iris is compara- 
tively little known, probably because it will not thrive 
away from a south wall. The Kew plants were placed in 
their present position as an experiment, and it has proved 
a perfect success. The species is wild in Algeria, and I 
believe it is grown by the Scilly nurserymen. I see it is 
called I. unguicularis by Mr. Baker. 

Brive Parimroses.—A purple-blue-flowered sport from the 
common Primrose, Primula vulgaris, has for several years 
past been in the possession of Mr. G. F. Wilson, of Wey- 
bridge, but it has lately passed into the hands of Messrs. J. 
Veitch & Sons, who now hold a fine stock of it, and by 
whom a large batch of it was shown at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s meeting this week. In foliage, vigor and 
floriferousness the blue-tlowered variety does not differ 
from the type, and it grows freely out-of-doors wherever 
the common Primrose thrives. The plants shown had been 
lifted from the open ground and planted in five inch pots, 
each with a tuft of rich green leaves and from twenty to 
thirty open flowers. The color varied from a rich purple- 
blue, nearly true blue, in fact, to deep purple and lavender, 
a ring of yellow or red occurring at the mouth of the tube 
in some of the varieties. 1 learn from Messrs. Veitch that 
about twenty per cent. come blue from seed. A senti- 
mental objection was raised to a blue Primrose because it 
was said a Primrose should be yellow, but I am of opinion 
that these blue Primroses will become popular for the gar- 
den in spring. 

CyrRTANTHUS PARVIFLORUS.—This species was described by 
Mr. Baker in 1891 from specimens flowered in England 
and others collected in the Transvaal. A beautiful example 
of it was shown at the Drill Hall this week by Mr. Woodall, 
of Scarborough, who grows it in a cool greenhouse, 
where it is as floriferous and free as Cyrtanthus Mackenii. 
The genus may be divided for horticultural purposes into 
two groups, namely, one represented by C. Mackenii, C. 
lutescens and C. parviflorus, which are as easily managed 
as Lachenalias ; the other, represented by C. rectiflorus and 
C. Macowani, which are beautiful in flower, but difficult to 
cultivate. The addition of C. parviflorus to the easily man- 
aged lot is a decided gain. It produces leaves and flowers 
together, the former being bright green, linear and a foot 
long, the latter in elegant umbels of about a dozen borne 
on scapes eighteen inches long ; each flower is tubular, an 
inch and a half long and colored bright scarlet. The plant 
was well worthy of a first-class certificate. I can recom- 
mend this for its red flowers, C. Mackenii for its white and 
C. lutescens for its yellow flowers, as good useful green- 
house plants. 

LacHENALIA NeEtsont.—When well grown this is one of the 
most useful of all spring-flowering bulbous plants for the 
greenhouse. It was raised by the gentleman after whom it is 
named about twelve years ago from Lachenalia aurea crossed 
with L. tricolor, and it combines the best qualities of both. 
In the garden of Lord Suffield, Gunton Park, Norwich, it is 
grown better than usual, a group of plants sent by him to 
the Drill Hall this week exhibiting excellent cultivation. 
They were in six-inch pots, which were almost hidden by 
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the drooping foliage, and each pot contained from twenty 
to thirty scapes a foot high, and each bearing about twenty 
expanded flowers of a deep glistening yellow color, the few 
globose buds at the apex of each scape being colored bright 
red. I told the story of Lachenalias and their cultivation 
in GARDEN AND Forest about a year ago. They are of that 
class of plants which are apt to be overlooked by cultiva- 
tors or discarded as weedy and unsatisfactory through 
initial failure with them. When once understood, however, 
they are very easily managed and they are worth growing 
for the supply of cut flowers in early spring. 

Tue Garpen Crneraria.—A few months ago aspirited dis- 
cussion was carried on in several scientitic journals with 
reference to the origin of the popular greenhouse Cinera- 
rias, some authorities holding that they are the product of 
several species crossed in the early part of the present cen- 
tury, while others held that, although there was no evi- 
dence of a hybrid origin in the plants themselves, there 
was plenty to show their close relationship with the annual 
C. cruenta of the Canaries: To test the two theories, C. 
cruenta was crossed at Kew with the garden Cenerarias, 
a similar cross being made by Messrs. Veitch. The plants 
obtained are now in flower at Kew and in the Chelsea nur- 
sery, and some of-the latter were exhibited this week 
under the name of C. Langleyensis. There is no essential 
difference between these and the common garden kinds; 
indeed, beyond being a few inches taller and having flow- 
ers a trifle smaller and looser, they do not differ at all. On 
the other hand, a cross between the garden Cineraria and 
C. L’Heritieri, the other hypothetical parent of the garden 
race, is now in flower at Kew, and this is widely different in 
habit and flowers. Here we have strong evidence of a 
negative character in support of the view that C. cruenta 


is the sole parent of the garden Cineraria. 
London. P g W. Watson. 


New or Little-known Plants. 


Nolina recurvata. 


SPECIMEN of this south Mexican Liliaceous plant 

in Professor Sargent’s garden, in Brookline, near 
Boston, has flowered this winter, this being the first 
time that this species has flowered in the United States, 
so far as we have been able to learn. In Septem- 
ber, 1861, a plant in the garden of Monsieur Beaucarne, 
at Eename, in Belgium, produced a panicle of stami- 
nate flowers. This is the only other case we find recorded 
of this species flowering in cultivation. although, as it was 
introduced into Europe in 1845 by Van der Maelen, of 
Brussels, and widely disseminated in gardens many years 
ago, its flowering in those of southern France or Italy may 
not be an uncommon occurrence, especially as an allied 
species, Nolina longifolia, frequently blooms on _ the 
Riviera. 

Nolina is a genus of about a dozen species distributed 
from the south Atlantic states and Texas to southern Mexico 
and Lower California, distinguished by its arborescent or 
abbreviated caudex, elongated unarmed leaves, and po- 
lygamo-dicecious flowers produced in loosely racemose or 
compound panicles with lanceolate bracts and bractlets. 
The flowers are small, greenish white and articulated on 
slender pedicels in one to four flowered clusters ; the peri- 
gone is campanulate and composed of six nearly equal 
spreading oblong-ovate segments ; the stamens, which are 
usually described as shorter than the segments of the peri- 
gone, are in Nolina recurvata nearly twice as long; they 
are inserted on the base of the segments, and composed of 
tapering filaments and ovate or oblong versatile anthers 
attached on the back, and in the pistillate flower reduced 
to anantherous staminodia ; the ovary, which in the stami- 
nate flower is abortive or wanting, is sessile, three-celled, 
with three nearly sessile or short-stalked stigmas and two 
ovules ascending from the bottom of each cell. The fruit 
is thin and dry, usually three-winged, indehiscent, although 
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sometimes bursting irregularly at maturity, one to two 
celled, with an obovoid or globose seed in each cell. 

Of the dozen species of Nolina which have been de- 
scribed by botanists at least nine inhabit the territory of the 
United States, including the type of the genus, Nolina 
Georgiana. Of the United States species nearly all are 
stemless or form short thick stems rarely more than three 
or four feet high, but Nolina Bigelovii, of the mountains of 


Fig. 10.—Nolina recurvata.—See page 94. 


San Diego County, California, often produces a taller 
trunk, and may, perhaps, properly be considered a tree ; 
and in Lower California Nolinas grow to a still larger size 
with stout trunks and broad heads of foliage. All the 
Nolinas, with, perhaps, the exception of Nolina Georgiana, 
are desirable ornamental plants, especially for dry warm 
regions, although many of the species flourish when culti- 
vated in pots and protected from cold in glass houses. Of 
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the life histories, specific characters and distribution of 
Nolinas remarkably little is yet known, considering the 
length of time some of the species have been cultivated 
and their value as decorative plants. 

The flowering plant of Nolina recurvata, whose por- 
trait appears on this page, is one of a pair imported 
from Belgium nearly twenty years ago. It is four feet ten 
inches in height from the surface of the soil to the base of 
the crown of leaves. The stem is two inches in 
diameter at the apex and twenty inches across 
the bottom of the bulb-like base, and is covered 
with pale rugose bark. The leaves are lanceolate, 
gradually narrowed from the broad clasping base, 
thin but very tough, nearly three feet long, three- 
quarters of an inch wide near the middle, where 
they are broadest, dark green and lustrous except 
at the apex, which is brown and scarieus, con- 
spicuously veined, and roughened on the pale 
margins with minute serratures, closely imbri- 
cated, and pendulous. ‘Early in December the 
pale yellow glabrous panicle appeared, and 
was fully grown at the end of six weeks, 
when it was four feet high, with a stout pe- 
duncle furnished with leaf-like bracts nearly two 
feet long, and slender branches slightly angled 
above, flattened below, twelve or fourteen inches 
long, and produced from the axils of leaf-like 
bracts, clasping, white, and more or less tinged 
with pink at the base, and six or seven inches 
long; the secondary branches, which are in- 
serted at acute angles, are slender, six inches 
long at the base of the branch, and not more 
than two inches in length at the apex; on these 
the flowers, which are all staminate and fall a 
day after they open, are remotely scattered, 
usually in one, or, occasionally, in two or three 
flowered clusters, and are borne on_ slender 
pedicels about an eighth of an inch long from 
the axils of scarious white bractlets from an 
eighth to a quarter of an inch in length. The 
flower when fully expanded is a quarter of an 
inch across, and slightly and pleasantly fragrant, 
with white boat-shaped, nearly equal, segments, 
which are rounded at the apex and not more 
than half as long as the stamens; these spread 
outward and are composed of flat white fila- 
ments, narrowed upward from a broad base and 
crowned with oblong, cordate, slightly emarginate, 
light yellow anthers. The ovary is reduced toa 
cushion-like three-lobed body covered with nectar. 

Nolina recurvata* requires the same treat- 
ment as the Agaves, and can be wintered in a 
dry house in which the temperature is not al- 
lowed to fall much below forty degrees, Fahren- 
heit. It is an excellent plant for the summer 
decoration of terraces and other exposed situa- 
tions, as its tough leaves are not torn by wind 
or burnt by the sun. Like the Yuccas, Agaves and 
other so-called succulent plants, it will, of course, 
flourish in southern California in the open ground. 


Plant Notes. 


BowigA voLusBitis.—This interesting plant, dis- 
covered in 1866 in south Africa by J. Bowie, a 
botanical collector for the Royal Gardens, Kew, 
London, and named in his honor, belongs to 
the Lily family. As its specific name indicates, it is a 
twining plant and admirably adapted for the pillars or 
supports of a greenhouse, and it has a bulb not unlike a 


* Nolina recurvata, Hemsley, Bot. Biol. Am. Cent., iii., 372 (1882). 

Beaucarnea recurvata, Lemaire, ///. Hort., 1861, Misc., 59, t.—Gard. Chron., 1870, 
1445, f. 254.—Fl. des Serres, xviii., Misc., 26, £.—Baker, Jour. Bot., x., 325; Your. Linn, 
Soc., xviii., 234 

Beaucarnea stricta, Lemaire, |. c. (1361). 

Pincenictetia tuberculata, Hort. 
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large Globe onion. It apparently does not produce leaves, 
but, instead, green, abortive-panicled inflorescences. The 
way these abortive panicles branch from the main stem is 
remarkable, the axils being below the branches instead of 
above, which gives the plant the appearance of growing 
upside down. The branching also is very irregular. A 
few inconspicuous flowers are produced at the extreme 
upper end of the stem; these are small, green, with white 
stamens ; they produce seed, however, by which the plant 
is propagated. A specimen is now flowering in the Botanic 
Gardens of Smith College, and Mr. Canning writes that it 
does best in a light rich soil, like all bulbous plants requir- 
ing a season of absolute rest. At the first signs of growth 
the bulb is turned out of the pot, all the old soil shaken off. 
After being repotted it makes all its growth in about three 
weeks. It then commences to flower and lasts in flower 
about three months. As soon as the flowering period is 
over the plant begins to show signs of maturity, when 
water should gradually be withheld. A temperature of 
fifty-five suits it well. 

Macnotta Kosus.—Of the Japanese Magnolias which 
become large trees, perhaps the best for cultivation in our 
north-eastern states is M. hypoleuca, which is still a rare 
tree, although it was introduced into this country more than 
thirty years ago by Mr. Thomas Hogg. This is one of the 
species whose flowers appear after the leaves are spread, 
and in form and habit it is somewhat akin to our native 
M. tripetala. There is no doubt, however, that M. Kobus, 
which also grows to a height of eighty feet in Japan, will 
in time become one of the most striking ornaments of our 
parks and pleasure-grounds. We have just been observing 
a specimen some twelve years old, and after the severe 
weather the smooth reddish bark of the branchlets looks 
fresh and healthy and every bud is plump. There is no 
doubt of the hardiness of the tree even in New England, and 
it grows with as much rapidity and vigor as any other spe- 
cies. It belongs to the section in which the flowers appear 
before the leaves, being classed in this respect with the 
well-known Chinese Yulan Magnolia and its various hybrids 
and varieties. Its blossoms are pure white and fragrant, 
and when fully expanded as much as five inches across. 
Although this species was also among Mr. Hogg’s intro- 
duction, the tree is comparatively rare in American gar- 
dens, and as it does not seem to flower freely when young 
few persons have ever seen it in bloom. If, however, it 
flowers as abundantly here as it does at home when it 
arrives at full age it will present a magnificent spectacle in 
early spring. The Magnolias, both native and Asiatic, are 
celebrated, as a class, for their handsome flowers and large, 
beautiful leaves, and our climate is especially suited for 
their cultivation. M. Kobus, so far, seems as thrifty here 
as in its native forests. It has been developed, however, 
in a climate where moisture never fails, and long experi- 
ence alone can prove whether its constitution can endure 
the strain of a series of summer droughts such as some- 
times occurs in this country. 


Cultural Department. 


Indoor Ferneries. 


YARDIAN cases may afford ideal facilities for indoor Fern- 
culture, nevertheless their size and expense are formida- 


ble drawbacks to many devotees of the Ferns. One authority 
claims to have an improvement on Mr. Ward’s invention 
which secures better ventilation by sliding panels, but the 
principles are much-the same in all cases—namely, an atmos- 
phere free from soot, too much light, heat, moisture and 
change. Another essential is good drainage ; much pleasure 
and profit, however, may be developed with a bell-glass and 
soup-plate. 

Three such glasses stand in a north window of my house; a 
ten-inch chestnut shelf, partially supported by light iron brack- 
ets, having been inserted in place of the regular sill for this 
purpose. The largest shade, a ten-inch glass, rests upon the 
rim of a plate well on in its second century, which, apart from 
its zsthetic value, has the intrinsic merit of possessing a 
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broader rim than modern ware, thus affording desirable space 
between the glass and the plants within. Broken crocks and 
porous matter from coal-siftings fill the bowl of the plate and 
make excellent drainage; leat-mold or soil taken from the 
native haunts of the Ferns is placed over this in the shape of 
a mound. I am often asked how I keep the Ferns and Mosses 
in place, and my reply is that hairpins are useful for many 
purposes, and when the house supply of these falls short 
deftly concealed toothpicks are passable makeshifts. 

Overcrowding is to be avoided; only three varieties are 
growing under the glass referred to. Of these Asplenium 

ebeneum is most conspicuous because of the sentinel-like 
precision of its narrow fertile fronds. It isa Fern of good 
substance, rich color and gloss; the barren fronds are prop- 
erly subordinate, spreading themselves in loose rosettes after 
the manner of its more dainty relative, A. Trichomanes. A 
specimen or twoof the Walking-leaf, Camptosorus rhizophyllus, 
add variety in shape of frond and shade of color, relieved by 
gray lichens and red berries of the Wintergreen. ; 

From a branch of a rustic twig firmly inserted in the midst 
of the pile there hangs a tiny basket, from which emanates a 

graceful plant, spreading and filling the upper part of the glass 
and showering pink petals on the mossy carpet below ; this 
plant is none other than the common herb Robert, Geranium 
Robertianum. 

The second glass is devoted chiefly to fine specimens of 
Camptosorus rhizophyllus, Polypodium vulgare and Asplenium 
Trichomanes ; unsuspected prothalliums have added an Aspi- 
dium or two, which, with various mosses and stray wildlings, 
are all confined by an eight-inch glass. Here the Walking-leaf 
grows with the wildest luxuriance, nearly every frond rooting 
at its apex, but, lacking proper environment, the rootlets are 
held forlornly in the air, or else, as in a case recently observed, 
they lodge themselves in a cluster of Wintergreen leaves and 
skeletonize them in a short time, a parasitic performance 
which I have never seen recorded of any Fern. 

A groove inside the scalloped edge of a glass dish just fits 
a six-inch bell-glass, and is the prettiest receptacle of the three. 
Saving a frieze of moss and a few berries, Asplenium Tricho- 
manes, the English Maidenhair, has entire sway ; a dainty and 
bewitching little plant and historically interesting, as the 
vaunted hair-restorer of earlier times, Parkinson, the cele- 
brated apothecary of 1640, tells us that “it both stayeth the 
shedding of the hair and causeth it to grow thicke.” Gerard 
is even more explicit: “‘ The lye wherein it hath been sodden 
or laid to infuse is good to wash the heads, causing the scurffe 
to fall off and hair to grow in places that are peld and bare.” 

Change of air is as necessary to plant-life as to animal-life. 
The shades should be removed for a few minutes every day, 
and to insure a constant supply of air and prevent damping off 
a match or two can be sometimes inserted under the glasses. 
A gentle shower-bath of tepid water should be given once in 
ten days, after which the plate may be tipped to allow surplus 
water to drain off; this is essential, fora water-logged condi- 
tion is disastrous. In spite of extreme vigilance, with every 
supply of fresh moss comes an invoice of pests. Worms and 
snails breed with such rapidity to prey upon tender fronds and 
the pulp of berries that constant watchfulness must be exer- 
cised againt these marauders, 

The growth and longevity of Wintergreen berries under 
lass is remarkable. Rooted and fruited specimens, put in 
ate in the fall, not only send up young shoots in March, but 
hold their fruit in good condition for months. A cluster of 

nine large berries which had been fourteen months under 
glass was destroyed by tiny mollusks—dwellers in pointed 
shells about a quarter of an inch long. After this I observed 
that a fluted specimen of brown Thallophyte was an excellent 
trap—possibly a breeding-ground—for the glistening shells 
were easily seen and destroyed on it. The addition of a tuft 
of exquisite moss brought disaster to a cluster of three per- 
fect berries and broke their record of seventeen months. A 
novel spectacle was then before my eyes: the gable-end of the 
residence of a full-grown mollusk was protruding from the 
biggest berry of all, while at the foot of the plant were two 
more of its kind. Truly, life under glass furnishes ample food 


for thoughts not strictly horticultural. 
Gecnecet” y G. A. Woolson. 


Cephalotus follicularis. 


HERE a collection of cool greenhouse insectivorous 
plants are grown this little species can be successfully 
cultivated without much extra care. In European collections 
it is usually seen growing under bell-glasses in the full sun. 
Conditions such as these do not suit its requirements here 
when the sun gets powerful, unless continual attention be 
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iven to airing and shading, and even then the atmosphere is 


temperature; it ought to be kept in the coolest part of the 
house, but it certainly delights in an atmosphere heavily laden 
with moisture. I prefer to grow it, especially in summer, in a 
roomy glass case, shaded on the sunny side with a piece of 
light cloth, which in dull weather can be removed altogether. 
In the case I put about six inches of sphagnum moss and 
plunge the pots in it; such plants as Dionza and the Droseras 
do splendidly under similar conditions ; in fact, it is about the 
only way in which they can be grown to perfection, so that the 

lass structure can be made to contain quite an interesting 
collection. 

The Cephalotus must have material to grow in which is free 
from any decomposed matter. A good mixture consists of 
equal parts of fibrous Orchid peat, pulled apart into quite 
small pieces; live Sphagnum moss, chopped fine; coarse- 
grained sand and broken charcoal. Too much care cannot be 
used when renewing the material about the roots. The best 
time to perform the operation is about the end of March be- 
fore the plants start into growth. It is seldom we see a plant 
too large for a four-inch pot. Drain the pots well, putting a 
large piece of broken pot over the hole and some smaller 
pieces over that again ; pot as firmly as possible without injur- 
ing the roots, keeping the plants well above the rims of the 
pots; finish off with the growing points of Sphagnum, and 
water thoroughly. When the plants are put in smaller-sized 
pots than fours it is a good plan to plunge them in larger ones, 
using small gravel to fill the space between the pots; this not 
only helps to keep the roots cool in summer, but is an impor- 
tant aid to the renga 

The Cephalotus belongs to the Saxifrage family, and is not 
related to any of the other well-known insectivorous plants ; 
most of its leaves are in the form of pitchers, a trifle resembling 
those of the Nepenthes; although small, they are as handsome 
in appearance as any of the Nepenthes. The plant is a native 


of west Australia. z 
Botanic Garden, Washington, D. C. G. W. Oliver. 


Fuchsias and Gloxinias. 


OH Fuchsia bushes which have been resting in cool quar- 
ters may now be brought into genial warmth and pruned 
of all dead and surplus growth. Asa rule, these plants make 
the most effective specimens when trained as pyramids. It 
often happens, however, that varieties of a-naturally weeping 
habit have so crowded the lower branches during the previous 
season's growth that these are much weakened and do not 
trim out well into shape. Such plants may be formed into 
standards by cutting out all the lower branches. They are 
equally effective in grouping. Repotting should be deferred 
until there are signs of root-activity and some budded growth 
is made. Fuchsias are gross feeders, and an abundance of 
well-decayed manure should be mixed with the soil used for 
them. The drainage must be free and water be given spar- 
ingly until the plants are in active growth. From this time 
onward their cuJture is simple. All that is required is to keep 
the plants in shape by taking out the tips of the strongest 
shoots and all flower-buds until within a week or two of the 
time they are required to bloom. Such plants as are not 
wanted for growing on will come in useful for odd corners, or 
for use in mixed subtropical .beds. Not the least attractive 
feature in an amateur’s garden last summer was a bed wholly 
composed of Fuchsias, arranged with excellent taste and 
trimmed with care, until it became a perfect mound of bloom. 
Some plants of the yellow-leaved variety, Wave of Life, were 
used as an edging. 

During the early spring months cuttings of such varieties 
may be rooted as it is wished to retain, for old plants are not to 
be relied upon to winter over. These cuttings often make 
attractive plants during the season, shifted on into six or seven 
inch pots, and they are a most convenient size for hall, piazza, 
or table decoration. It is hardly necessary to draw attention 
to the many beautiful florists’ varieties which are mainly 
hybrids between Fuchsia triphylla, F. fulgens, F. corymbiflora, 
F. serratifolia, F. macrostema and others, for, whether species 
or hybrids, they are all beautiful. Particular attention should 
be drawn, however, to some of the winter-flowering kinds, 
natives mostly of South America. F. corymbiflora is one 


of the most beautiful of these. It is a rambling plant when 
grown naturally, and best suited for a pillar, rafter, or a wall 
where it can get plenty of sunshine. I do not know of any 
American gardens where it is grown, but presume it is plen- 
tiful enough in European gardens, and could easily be ob- 
tained. 


One sort I know as F. speciosa and another as 
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Lord Beaconsfield, of similar character, are both good winter 
bloomers, with extremely long, showy red flowers. Then 
there are some dwarf, small-flowered kinds, almost hardy 
everywhere in England. It is seldom they are killed outright, 
however much they are cut above ground. I remember F. 
Riccartorie and F. gracilis among these, and believe they are 
varieties of F. macrostema, a native of Chili. F. gracilis makes 
a handsome basket plant. 

Tubers of Gloxinias are disposed to start with fittie or no 
root moisture. Of late years we have rested ours in the pots 
they bloomed in, and although kept in the coolest quarters 
we can give them consistent with safety they have made 
considerable leaf-growth. It seems natural that they should 
start during the month of February. Enforced rest, such as 
is given when the tubers are taken out of the pots and stored 
in sand, has always appeared to me unnatural; even if all the 
plants live over, which is doubtful, their vitality will be les- 
sened. Since I have kept my plants in pots I have found live 
roots at all times, even though there was no sign of life above 
ground, and active roots quickly form with the merest trace 
of moisture as soon as the sun gains power. Lagt season I 
grew along a batch of old tubers without repotting, and with 
the aid of weak liquid-manure, given when the plants were in 
good growing condition, they increased in size and flowered 
better than they did the year before. It does not seem to me 
that success depends as much on the nature of the soil as upon 
location and careful watering until root-action is well 
established. Situation is more important than it would appear 
to be, as all growers of experience will agree. Good light, but 
not direct sunshine, after March begins, and plenty of fresh 
air are essential. 

Small bulbs from seeds sown last July are beginning to start, 
and these will grow into good specimens, coming in as a 
second batch. Seeds sown now will give a good percentage 
of seedlings for bloom during the autumn months. Seeds 
should be sown on pans of fine soil previously moistened, 
and later, as moisture is needed for germination, it should be 
given on the subirrigation plan—that is, from below. 

Wellesley, Mass. T. D. Hatfield. 


Native Cypripediums.—Last November we secured several 
clumps of Cypripedium spectabile and C. parviflora. These 
were potted in a mixture of peat and loam and placed on a 
temporary shelf under one of the stages in the cool temperate 
house. About the middle of January they began to show signs 
of growth. They were then placed in a light position in the 
same house, where they could also get abundance of air, and 
kept well supplied with water. They made strong growth, and 
have now perfected their flowers, which are truly beautiful 
and greatly admired by the many visitors to these greenhouses. 
It is the opinion of many that the exotic species of Cypripe- 
dium cannot compare with these native ones for brilliancy of 
color and grace of form. Like many other plants, they come 
to far greater perfection when grown under the protection of a 

reenhouse than when growing in their native wilds and buf- 

eted by wind and storm. They also last in flower considera- 
bly longer. C. parviflorum has also a delicate perfume. We 
hope to try several other native Orchids in the greenhouses 
another year besides Cypripediums, and suggest that the ex- 


eriment is worth trying elsewhere. : 
F pertanigton, Mass. om Edward pS Canning. 








Begonia Socotrana.—This plant, which was recently recom- 
mended in GARDEN AND FOREST for its ease of multiplication 
and abundant flowering from October to December, has a 
greater significance for the plant breeder. It is highly prob- 
able that the gulf separating the shrubby and tuberous sections 
of Begonias is to be crossed by this single drawbridge. The 
shrubby plants have the best leaves and the poorest flowers, 
while the tuberous Begonias have less showy leaves and 
flowers with great possibilities of development. We ought to 
have the best flowers with the best foliage and habit. The 
tuberous Begonias flower in the summer and die down yearly, 
while most of the shrubby forms are perennials, blossoming 
in the winter, when color is scarce. In B. Socotrana the two 
sections seem to meet on common ground. The bulbs pro- 
duced above ground unite the plant with the tuberous section. 
It is a waste of time to try to cross the two sections directly ; 
the shrubby plant should be crossed with B. Socotrana and 
B. Socotrana with the tuberous Begonias, and these two 
primary hybrids with each other. The intermediate character 
of this Begonia, developed on an isolated island two hundred 
miles from Africa, has been insisted upon by Nicholson, in 
his Gardeners’ Directory, as the clue for plant breeders to 


ith. 
work with Wilhelm Miller. 


Cornell University. 
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Correspondence. 


Bedding Plants at the Botanical Garden, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Among the bedding plants used at the St. Louis Botanic 
Garden lagt year nothing was prettier than Lantana Californica ; 
its dwarf growth, spreading habit and abundant production of 
soft yellow flowers in corymbs all being desirable characteris- 
tics, and as seen here it is always in bloom. To do their best 
the plants must be two years old. Younger ones will not 
flower satisfactorily. 

Nothing in the garden was more charming than beds of 
Plumbago Capensis. Its lovely shade of blue is unusual in 
bedding plants at any season, but in late autumn, when the 
Plumbago seems to be in perfection, blues of any shade are 
extremely rare, and this especial shade combines most happily 
with the yellow of the Lantana mentioned, and the two can be 
associated in one bed advantageously by using the informal 
Plumbago in the middle, surrounded by the dwarfer and more 
regularly shaped Lantana. 

A unique effect was produced by a closely filled bed of Rus- 
selia Juncea. Its rush-like foliage and bright scarlet Penste- 
mon-like flowers are both pleasing and unusual. As grown 
out-of-doors here Clerodendron Balfourii was a_ revelation. 
The plants were crowded with thick masses of peculiarly 
attfactive blossoms. In the St. Louis climate, when cut back 
hard, it makes a desirable bedder. The pretty, but unassum- 
ing, Thunbergia elata made a pleasing bed where allowed to 
creep over the ground and form a close mat. It is always in 
bloom. Sedum carneum was used to replace early-flowering 
plants, such as Pansies, which can never be depended on to 
flower through the season in this warm dry atmosphere as 
late-sown ones are expected to do in Chicago. 

A large mass of single scarlet Chinese Hibiscus made a fine 
effect as seen against dark green trees and surrounded by a 
grass plot of at least four times its own area. Plants about five 
feet high were used in the middle, and each circle was set with 
plants of lower growth, the result being a mound of rich, 
glowing flowers set among their handsome, polished leaves. 
Tree-shaped plants of Crape Myrtle were surrounded by lower 
ones of Phyllanthus roseus purpureus, the foliage of the latter 
being in nice harmony with the flowers of the Crape Myrtle. 
Just inside the main entrance to the garden two beds of Eu- 
phorbia splendens flanked the way with good effect. Their 
gem-like blossoms and writhing, spiny stems seemed appro- 
priately set against the gray limestone lodge at the gateway. 

Among foliage plants two comparatively new ones, Strobi- 
lanthus Dyerianus and Euphorbia altropurpurea, were largely 
used. The first is especially commended by the authorities 
here for its power to endure strong sunshine without flinchin 
or changing color, while the Euphorbia is liked in sbixed 
groups. Sanchezia nobilis looked remarkably well, its green 
leaves, each about twelve inches in length and beautifully 
veined with deep cream color, being highly decorative. Its 
endurance of strong sunlight also makes it desirable in this 
hot, dry climate. The new Abutilon, Souvenir de Bonn, pos- 
sesses the same good qualities and retains its distinct variega- 
tion throughout the season. Two hardy foliage plants, Arte- 
mesia stellarina and Salvia officinalis, are found useful here, 
the latter especially holding its variegation perfectly in the 


hottest weather. 


St. Louis, Mo. Fanny Copley Seavey. 


Lettuce under Glass. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—We have recently had several days of clear, sunshiny 
weather, and the Lettuce crop has responded wonderfully to 
the change. Now thatthe plants have started into vigorous 
growth there is little trouble from rot, prices are better, and 
altogether the outlook is less gloomy. 

One mistake every autumn heretofore has been our failure 
to get the soil composted early enough for the Lettuce crop. 
When the soil is first put intothe houses it seemsa little green, 
and the firstand second crops never do as well as the third 
and fourth. To avoid this condition for next year we stacked 
our soil and manure early last fall and turned it once or twice 
before winter setin. It will be handled several times during 
next summer, and for use next fall we expect to have some 
soil that will be right for the first crop. Our soil is made of 
half well-rotted manure and half clay loam from the river bot- 
tom. We also use a little nitrate of soda as a top-dressing 
among the plants. 
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After the present crop of Lettuce comes off the houses wil] 
be planted to Cucumbers and Tomatoes. We find that cucum. 
bers pay us far better than tomatoes, as the price of tomatoes 
here is not more than half that paid in other markets. At the 
prices paid to the State Experiment Station in Wooster, toma. 
toes are more profitable than cucumbers, while with us the 
past two years tomatoes have not paid more than one fourth 
as much as cucumbers. 

We plant ourCucumber seeds in pots orin sods, and when the 
plants are just beginning to fall over and to run they are placed 
in the benches about four feet apart each way. We are able 
to get a small crop of Lettuce from between the plants before 
the room is needed by the Cucumbers. As soon as they begin 
to blossom we have a hive of bees ready to place in each 
house, which saves us much time and labor in fertilizing the 
blossoms. The Cucumber crop from the greenhouses lasts 
about six weeks, and we continue cutting long after the crop 
comes in from the cold frames; in fact, as we do not try to 
grow a crop following the cucumbers we keep the houses 
very moist and as cool as possible, and have them bearing 
even up to the time cucumbers come in from the garden. The 
same method is practiced with Tomatoes, but the main crop 
is marketed during June. On account of the low prices in this 
market we shall only grow a few of them this year. 

It is impossible to successfully grow both crops in the same 
house. Cucumbers need a high temperature, plenty of water 
and a humid atmosphere, while Tomatoes have to be watered 
sparingly and the air kept dry. We have learned to avoid the 
error of growing the two together by costly experience. We 
have tested the Telegraph Cucumber in a moderate way for 
two years and have so much confidence in it that we shall try 
to grow it for the midwinter market next season. 


Lakewood, Ohio. F. E. Carr. 


The Mexican Plane Tree. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—Referring to an article on Plane Trees in No. 415 of 
your journal, I beg to ask if Platanus Mexicana is decidedly 
preferable (and better in appearance) to P. orientalis as a 
street-tree ; if it will grow in the United States, and where it 
can be obtained ; also, if it has certain preferences as to soil or 


treatment, or peculiarities in the mode of growing? 
New York. P g 8 B.H. 


[Platanus Mexicana is more beautiful than P. orientalis 
in the silver-white coloring of the lower surface of the 
leaves. It is a smaller tree, however, and of less symmet- 
rical habit. It may be expected to grow in the United 
States only in western Texas and southern California. So 
far as we know it is not cultivated except in Mexico, and 
probably seeds could be obtained only by employing some 
one to collect them from wild trees or from trees planted in 
such cities as Monterey or Salteo.—Ep. ] 


Recent Plant Portraits. 


N the February issue of Zhe Bolaniccel Magazine Stern- 
bergia macracantha, which is described as the finest of 
all the Sternbergias, is figured. From the well-known 
Sternbergia lutea this plant differs in its larger flowers with 
long perianth tubes and in the fact that the leaves are pro- 
duced in spring, and not with the flowers in autumn. The 
figure is from a plant which flowered last year in the Royal 
Gardens, to which it was sent by Mr. E. G. Whittall, of 
Smyrna, to whose zeal and activity the lovers of good 
bulbous plants are so much indebted. 

In the same issue Begonia umbraculifera is first made 
known to science. It is the second of the genus in which 
hermaphrodite flowers have been noticed, and differs from 
all other Begonias in its peculiar habit with its simple, 
stout, erect stems, four feet in height, furnished with 
a few remote distichous, reniform, orbicular, peltate, fleshy 
leaves and bearing long-stalked supra-axillary flower-clus- 
ters, their stems concurrent at the base with the inter- 
nodes above them. The flowers are white, rather small, 
chiefly male, and crowded into small corymbs with a few 
female and bisexual flowers. 

The other plants figured in this issue of Zhe Botanical 
Magazine are Scutellaria Formosana, an erect shrub with 
small blue flowers ; Hechtia argentea, a representative of 
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March 4, 1896. 
a genus distinguished from the other genera of Bromeliacez 
by its small white subunisexual flowers, and represented by 
about ten species, inhabitants of Mexico and the south- 
western United States, and Bifrenaria tyrianthina, a Bra- 
zilian Orchid with rather showy purple flowers. 


The Forest. 


Forest Protection.*—II. 


ROTECTING the forest against game is a matter which 
may 4° claim to our interest simply as a branch of 
its natural history. We have not yet reached that re- 
finement of forest management which alone makes it 
important. Nevertheless, the capacity of our native game 
for destruction is worthy of remark. Of all the game ani- 
mals of this country the beaver has the greatest power for 
injuring the forest in proportion to its size. The writer was 
fortunate enough to visit the small colony of beavers on 
Mr. Rutherford Stuyvesant’s place in New Jersey, and was 
amazed at the number and size of the trees cut down in a 
year by a single family of beavers. 

Within the deer tribe in America, so far as my informa- 
tion goes, the moose is by far the most destructive, as, 
indeed, might be inferred from its size and power. “From 
time to time,” says a recent writer in Forest and Siream, 
“we came upon places where the young trees, Moose- 
wood and Maple saplings, had been broken down, gen- 
erally at a height of seven or eight feet above the ground, 
and where other trees of the same variety had been 
stripped of their bark. . . . This was accomplished, not, 
as writers used to assert, by riding the trees down between 
the forelegs, but by means of a twist of the powerful neck 
of the animal. A moose, like other deer, has no upper 
teeth, and the barking of the trees is accomplished by a 
long upward sweep of the jaw.” 

The food of the moose consists very largely of Maples, 
at least five species of which, of arborescent size, occur 
within its usual range. It feeds also on the White Birch, 
on several species of Viburnum and Willow and on other 
deciduous trees and shrubs, and occasionally strips the bark 
from the Balsam Fir, The enormous strength of the great 
deer is strikingly illustrated in the following extract from a 
recent issue of Shooting and Fishing : “Turning his head, 
he (the moose) caught a White Birch as large as my arm 
between his antlers, and with as much apparent ease as 
you would bend a willow twig between two fingers, twisted 
his neck and broke it squarely over. The tree was certainly 
three inches through.” 

Among birds, grouse devour buds in great numbers, and 
blue jays are very destructive to seed. The wild turkey 
also consumes large quantities of certain seeds, often pull- 
ing up young Chestnut seedlings in their first spring to 
devour the nut out of which they grow. Woodpeckers, on 
the other hand, are said to deserve protection. 

The general breadth of view already referred to as charac- 
terizing this work is pleasantly shown in the introduc- 
tion to the discussion of injurious insects. The statement 
preliminary to the description of individual harmful species 
indicates the position of the insects in the animal kingdom, 
and gives the divisions of the class itself, with their charac- 
teristics. A section is devoted to the distribution of insects, 
and others to their life-history, their numbers and to the 
useful kinds of forest insects. e latter is especially valu- 
ble, from one point of view, since the idea so generally 
prevails that insects of every sort are to be classed together 
as injurious. 

The following sentences, coupled with the general state- 
ment that conifers are far more susceptible to attack than 
broad-leaved trees, may serve to give a succinct view of 
the relation of insects and the forest. 

_The greatest number and the most harmful species of inju- 
tious forest insects belong to the orders Coleoptera (beetles) 


————— 
* A Manual of Forestry, by Dr. W. Schlich, C.L-E. Vol. iv., Forest Protection, by 
W.R. Fisher, London; Bradbury, Agnew & Co. . 
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and Lepidoptera (butterflies and moths), Next in importance 
to these come the members of the orders Hymeno (bees 
and ants) and Orthoptera (locusts arid termites). The orders 
Diptera (flies) and Hemiptera (bugs) only include species 
which are moderately or slightly injurious, and the Neurop- 
tera (lace-winged flies, etc.) include no injurious species. . . . 
In India and other hot countries, the family of termites, or 
white ants, ... is probably more destructive to vegetable 
substance, though chiefly when no longer living, than any 
other insect family. 

Among the Coleoptera, those which are of greatest 
interest to us are the bark beetles of the genus Tomicus, 
which are extraordinarily destructive to Spruce forests. 
The singular dying out of the Adirondack Spruce over large 
areas at the same moment, which was fora long time unex- 
plained, has been found to be due to a bark beetle closely 
related to the European species here described. That we 
are not alone in suffering from them appears from the fol- 
lowing extract : “Some details may be given of the latest 
plagues of bark beetles in the Bavarian and Bohemian for- 
ests. In the former about 24,700,000 cubic feet of wood 
was killed in six forest ranges. The beetles were occasion- 
ally so numerous as to obscure the sun, Accompanying 
Tomicus typographus were T. chalcographus, Hylastes 
palliatus, etc. In the Finisterau range 1,000 woodmen 
were engaged to fell and bark the trees, and, as local labor 
was insufficient, Bohemians and Italians were recruited for 
the work. In the Bohemian forest the damage done was 
even on a larger scale: between 1872 and 1874, on 9,012 
hectares (22,530 acres), 3,632,050 cm.’ (127,964,000 cubic 
feet) of wood, or about 450 cubic feet per acre, were felled. 
Thus, altogether, in Bohemia and Bavaria, 152;600,000 cubic 
feet of wood was killed by these insects.” 

Another species, Hylurgus piniperda, while it is re- 
sponsible for far less damage than the species of Tomicus, 
has interest in that it attacks Pines instead of Spruce, 
and among them our own Pinus Strobus,- where. it 
has been planted in Europe. Nothing is said of the Elm 
beetle, which has been proving so extremely destructive to 
both native and European species of Elms in the north- 
eastern United States. This species is not a native. Among 
the Lepidoptera, all species destructive on a large scale are 
moths. One of the most dangerous is the Pine moth, Gas- 
tropacha Pini, the caterpillar of which feeds “upon the 
needles, and of whose depredations Mr. Fisher says: “In 
1878, in Plietnitz, in West Prussia, forty-five millions of 
caterpillars were destroyed by means of tar rings, at a cost 
of 7s. per ten thousand caterpillars. In woods under sixty 
years old the hibernating caterpillars were collected at a 
cost of 20s. per ten thousand. The value of the annual 
increment of wood saved was 8s, per acre, as against 7s., 
the cost of the tar rings.” 

Another moth whose depredations are yet more danger- 
ous is the Black Arche or Nun moth, whose attacks are 
chiefly confined to the Spruce. Some idea of the severity 
of this pest may be gathered from the fact that in East 
Prussia, between 1853 and 1863, trees containing 467 
million cubic feet of wood were killed by the Nun moth. 
The damage done in the neighboring Russian province 
was still more serious, so that in Russia and Prussia 
together about six and one-half billion cubic feet of timber 
was killed. It is but just to add that a part of this damage 
was to be attributed to bark beetles, but it is probably true 
that they would have done little harm except for the weak- 
ened condition which followed the attack of the Nun. 

The account of dangerous insects concludes with an 
interesting list, which names, under the head of the kind of 
tree attacked, the insect enemies of every part of it. 

New York. Gifford Pinchot, 


Notes. 


A correspondent of Zhe Rural New Yorker writes that for 
ving young trees a strong, healthy growth in the nursery he 

as found no fertilizer as good as the combination of six. bun- 
dred pounds of pure steamed bone and a hundred pounds of 
nitrate of soda applied in the spring, while later in the season 


. 
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two hundred pounds of muriate of potash can be added to the 
‘acre. For the supply of phosphoric acid ground bone in some 
form is unexcelled. 


_ Do not be in a hurry when the first warm days come, in 
March and April, to take the litter from the Strawberry beds. 
‘This blanket should not be entirely removed until the growth 
of the plants actually begins, although it is well to lift it upand 
loosen it with a fork after the snow has gone, so as to allow the 
ground to dry out sooner and to give the plants light and air. 


At the late meeting of the American Carnation Society in 
this city, Mr. E. G. Hill declared that he felt assured, from ex- 
‘periments with different varieties, that arsenic will check the 
dreaded rust on Carnation plants, and in some cases eradicate 
‘it. He began by using arsenic at the rate of one pound to 
forty gallons of water, but, of course, since the arsenic would 
not dissolve this is nota satisfactory way to apply it. He finally 
used Fowler’s Solution, at the rate of one ounce to eight gallons 
.of water, spraying the plants with it in the usual way. 


An inventor in California has perfected a machine for mak- 
ing fruit-cans which can be operated bya child, and which, 
according to the accounts, is very effective. Sheets of tin are 
fed into the machine at one side and sixty-four cans of 
any given size are turned out every minute at the other. All 
the joining of the seams and soldering are done by the ma- 
chine, and a California dispatch says that a few of them inone 
factory would be able to supply all the cans used on the Pacific 
coast for fruit, vegetables and fish at one-tenth of the present 
‘cost. 

Professor Troup, of the Indiana Experiment Station, writes 
in The North American Horticulturist that sixty-seven trees of 
Missouri Mammoth Quinces near Indianapolis, and ten years 
old from the graft, yielded last year 140 bushels of the finest 
selected fruit. Quinces of this variety are said to ripen ten 
days earlier than Orange quinces; they are much larger, of 
firmer texture and quite as highly flavored. Professor Troup 
‘adds that the failure of a Quince-tree to produce a good yield 
is more often due to neglect than to any deficiency of soil or 
severity of climate. 


The sixtieth year of the existence of the Hamburg Garten- 
bau-Verein is to be celebrated in 1897 by an international expo- 
sition devoted to gardening in all its branches, and lasting 
from -the end of April until September. There will be a spring 
exhibition of about five days’ duration early in May, a summer 
exhibition lasting a week in June, and an autumn exhibition 
extending over ten days in September, with several exhibitions 
arranged for intervening periods in addition to such features 
as can be maintained continually throughout the season. It 
is to be hoped that American growers and dealers will be rep- 
resented at.this exposition, not only by displays of decorative 
plants, but by those of commercial value and interest. Roomy 
conservatories are promised, and an adequate list of premiums 
and medals will be issued. All persons interested in this 

roject are invited to communicate with Professor Dr. E, 
Pacharias, Hamburg, Germany. . 


Since the 20th of January the weather in California has been 
extremely warm, and practically no rain hasfallen. The rains 
in December were unusually heavy, but their effects have 
all disappeared since then in the heat and drought that has 
followed, so that not only the Wheat growers of the San Joa- 
quin valley and the southern counties are threatened with 
serious loss, but the orchards are already suffering from lack 
of moisture. For twenty years past there has been no Feb- 
ruary when the temperature ranged so high and the rainfall so 
low. Almonds were in bloom a week ago and Apricots are in 
full flower, the orchards being as far advanced as they usually 
are in the latter part of March. If frost should come, as it 
sometimes does at this season, the crop of peaches and other 
fruits would suffer seriously, and preparations are being made 
on a large scale for protecting vineyards and orchards against 
sudden falls of temperature to the freezing point. The plan 
most generally recommended is to kindle slow fires and then 
use water in a very fine spray. 


In speaking of the city-lot farms which have been made the 
subject of an editorial article in our present issue, Mr. Kjel- 
rd, the superintendent, recently stated as an interesting 
Pavure of the work last year that the most successful farmers 
were women. This year lots will be furnished to any woman 
who deserves them, so that if her husband is earning small 
wages she can help to support the family. One woman who 
-was especially successful last year, when applying for a lot for 
next season, rted . that had still some potatoes left 
‘which she hoped to sell, and vegetables enough to carry her 
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through the winter. Last year when she applied for work her 
husband was employed on a small sa and they were very 
poor; now she has $200 in the bank. It may be added that 
there. have been many applications from the country, not 
only from New York, but Massachusetts and Connecticut, by 
landowners who want’the services of these city farmers, and 
some of them are now arranging to accept these offers and 
take up farming as their occupation. 


Five-pound baskets of Catawba grapes, from western New 
York, are still seen in the fruit-stores in fresh condition, and 
sell for thirty cents. There have been no hot-house grapes in 
the city for a week or longer, and the last importation from 
England commanded the extreme price of $4.00 a pound at 
retail. Besides a small shipment expected during this week, 
the dependence for choice grapes will be mainly upon Al. 
merias until April, when the graperies of Rhode Island will 
supply this luxury. The favor in which grape-fruit is held is 
shown by the keen competition for the limited quantities now 
arriving from Jamaica: On Monday of this week $30.00 a bar- 
rel was the average price realized at a wholesale auction sale 
in this city. Large shaddocks sell at retail for fifty cents each, 
the same price asked for smaller grape-fruits, and the invoice 
of a Kingston steamer which landed hereafew days ago included 
one hundred and twenty-six barrels of Forbidden Fruit. Any 
form of citrus fruit which can possibly be marketed as gra 
fruit is being collected and shipped in this time of scarcity, 
The market is now clear of California oranges which were 
injured by frost in the last days of December, and California 
Navel oranges of really excellent quality are now offered at 
—_ cents adozen. A good grade of Jamaica oranges, re- 
packed, sells for $8.00 a barrel in wholesale lots, and the leas 
desirable Cuban fruit, from groves neglected until the failure 
of the Florida supply, brings $7.00 a barrel for selected 
oranges. The recent cold weather has prevented shipments 
of apples from the interior of the state, and less than 12,000 
barrels reached this city during last week, besides about 2,000 
barrels for export. The highest grade of Winesap apples, 
from Virginia, commands the readiest sale at high prices; 
these cost $5.50 a barrel. York Imperials may be had for fifty 
cents less, Northern Spies, Ben Davis and Baldwins following 
in the scale of prices, with choice Greenings selling at $4.00, 


While most of the pineapples sold in the United States have, 
within recent years, come from Cuba, the cultivation of this 
fruit in Florida has rapidly increased, and last season 50,000 
crates were shipped from sections in that state other than the 
Keys. The output from the central and northern part of the 
state this year is estimated at 35,000 crates, while, but for the 
damage to new plantations by freezing a year ago, a crop 
a 250,000 crates was counted upon for the next few 
months. The Bahamas formerly furnished the main supply, 
which was carried in small sailing vessels taking four to five 
days to reach this port, while unfavorable winds made a voy- 
age of twenty days not unusual. Most of the pineapples now com- 
ing from Nassau and other ports of this group are consigned 
to Baltimore, where they are canned. As many as 5,500,000 of 
these pineapples have reached that city within the past four 
years, and large quantities are canned on the islands, Nearly all 
the Cuban pineapples come to New York, 200,000 barrels and 
more constituting the imports for a year. These pineapples are 
all grown near Havana, and shipments continue throughout 
the entire year. The season begins, however, in the middle 
of March and continues at its height for four months, while 
the Bahama season is a month later in opening. Some of the 
choicest pineapples have in recent years come from the Indian 
River section of Florida, and exceptionally large and high- 
grade fruit comes from Porto Rico. The comparatively small 
supplies from Jamaica include some excellent varieties which 
are in special demand. The delay of a day in the transporta- 
tion of this perishable fruit may mean a heavy loss, and 
twenty-four hours of warm, damp weather may injure a cargo 
to the extent of fifty per cent. of its original value. No vessels 
specially fitted for carrying pineapples are yet in service, and this 
tender fruitis closely packed in steamers carrying sugarand other 
heating articles. Quick transportation in steamers equipped 
with improved ventilation and the best storage facilities, as 
are already in regular use in the banana trade, would open 
up new possibilities for this department of the fruit trade. At 
this time when, besides the shortage caused by the loss in 


Florida, the trade in Cuba is affected by war, prices have been . 


high. The grade known to wholesale merchants as Havana 
XX, thirty-five pineapples —- required to fill a barrel, now 
commands $9.00 a barrel, and this is also the importers’ price 


.to wholesale buyers for barrels holding forty-five and ninety 


of the fruits, 
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